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The ACTS of PAUL and THECLA. aed 





[Tertullian says that this piece was forged by a Presbyter of 
Asia, who being convicted, “ confessed that he did it out of respect 
to Paul,” and Pope Gelasius, in his Decree against Apocryphal 
books, inserted it among them. Notwithstanding this, a large part 
of the History was credited and looked upon as genuine among the 
primitive Christians. Cyprian, Eusebius, Epiphanus, Austin, Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, Chrysostum, and Severus Sulpitius, who all lived 
within the fourth century, mention Thecla, or refer to her history. 
Basil of Seleucia wrote her acts, sufferings, and victories in verse ; 
and Euagrius Scholasticus, an Ecclesiastical historian, about 590, 
relates that “ after the Emperor Zeno had abdicated his empire, 
and Basilik had taken possession of it, he had a vision of the holy 
and excellent martyr Thecla, who promised him the restoration of 
his empire; for which, when it was brought about, he erected and at 
SC, dedicated a most noble and sumptuous temple to this famous martyr cd 

Thecla, at Seleucia, a city of [sauria, and bestowed upon it very 
noble endowments, which (says the author) are preserved even till 
this day.” Hist. Eccl. lib. $. cap. 8—Cardinal Baronius, Locrinus, 
yur Archbishop Wake, and others; and also the learned Grabe, who 
‘edited the Septuagint, and revived the Acts of Paul and Thecla; 
consider them as having been written in the Apostolic age; as con- 
taining nothing superstitious, or disagreeing from the opinions and 
belief of those times; and, in short, as a genuine and authentic 
h. History. Again, it is said, that this is not the original book of the 
early Christians; but however that may be, it is published from the 
Vor. II. T 
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446 Paul and Thecla. 
at Oxford, which Dr. Millis. 








Greek MS. in the Bodleian Library 
copied and transmitted to Dr. Grabe. ] 


This book is headed with these words : 
The Martyrdom of the holy and glorious first Martyr and 
Apostle Thecla. 


CONTENTS OF THE CHAPTERS. 


Demas and Hermogenes become Paul’s companions. ‘Paul 
visits Onesiphorus. Invited by Demas and Hermogenes. 
Preaches to the household of Onesiphorus. His sermon.— 
Thecla listens anxiously to Paul’s preaching. Thamyris, her 
admirer, concerts with Theoclia, her mother, to dissuade her, 
in vain. Demas and Hermogenes vilify Paul te 'Thamyris.— 
They betray Paul. Thamyris arrests him with officers.—Paul 
accused before the governor by Thamyris, defends himself, is 
committed to prison, and visited by 'Thecla.—Thecla sought 
and found by her relations. Brought with Paul before the 
governor. Ordered to be burnt, and Paul to be whipt. The- 
cla miraculously saved.—Paul with Onesiphorus in a cave. 
Thecla discovers Paul; proffers to follow him; he exhorts her 
not for fear of fornication.—Paul and Thecla go to Antioch. 
Alexander, a magistrate, falls in love with Thecla, kisses her 
by force: she resists him: is carried before the governor, and 
condemned to be thrown to wild: beasts.—Thecla entertained 
by Trifina; brought out to the wild beasts: a she-lion licks 
her feet. Trifina, upon a vision of her deceased daughter, 
a‘opts Thecla, who is taken to the amphitheatre again.—The- 
cla thrown naked to the wild beasts; they all refuse to attack 
her: throws herself into a pit of water. Other wild beasts re- 
fuse her. Tied to wild bulls. Miraculously saved. Releas- 
ed. Entertained by Trifina.—Thecla visits Paul, visits One- 
siphorus, visits her mother, who repulses her; is tempted by 
the devil. Works miracles.—Is attempted to be ravished, 
escapes by a rock opening, and closing miraculously. 


This book ends in the following words, by which it wiil be 
seen that it must have been written after * a monastic life”’ 
was introduced. 

‘Thus suffered that first martyr and apostle of God, and vir- 
gin, Thecla; who came from Iconium at eighteen years of age; 
afterwards, ‘partly in journeys and travels, and partly in a 
monastic life in the cave, she lived seventy-two years; so that 
she was ninety years old when the Lord translated her. Thus 
ends her life. The day which is kept sacred to her memory, 
is the twenty-fourth of September, to the glory of the Father; 
rea the Son, and the Holy Ghost, now and for evermore. 
Amen.” 
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I. Clement. 147 


The FIRST EPISTLE of CLEMENT to the CORINTHIANS. 


[Clement was a disciple of Peter, and afterwards Bishop of 
Rome. Clemens Alexandrinus calls him an apostle, Jerome says 
he was an apostolical man, and Rufinus, that he was almost an 
apostle. Eusebius calls this the wonderful Epistle of St. Clement, 
and says that it was publicly read in the assembly of the primitive 
church. Itis included in one of the ancient collections of the Ca- 
non of Scripture. Its genuineness has been much questioned, par- 
ticularly by Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, in the ninth cen- 
tury, who objects, that Clement speaks of worlds beyond the ocean ; 
that he has not written worthily of the divinity of Christ ; and that, 
to prove the possibility of a future resurrection, he introduces the 
fabulous story of the Pheenix’s revival from its own ashes. ‘To the 
latter objection, Archbishop Wake replies, that the generality of 
the ancient Fathers have made use of the same instance in proof of 
the same point; and asks, if St. Clement really believed that there 
was such a bird, and that it did revive out of the cinders of the 
body after burning, where was the great harm either in giving cre- 
dit to such a wonder, or believing it, to make such a use as he here 
does of it?—The present is the Archbishop’s translation from the 
ancient Greek copy of the Epistle, which is at the end of the cele- 
brated Alexandrine MS. of the Septuagint aad New Testament, 
presented by Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria, to King Charles the 
First, now in the British Museum. The Archbishop, in prefacing 
his translation, esteems it a great blessing that this Epistle “ was 
at last so happily found out, for the increase and confirmation both 
of our faith and charity.”] 


This Epistle carries with it more internal evidence of its 
having been written by the person whose name it bears, than 
any other one in the whole book. It breathes the spirit of the 
gospel, and, in point of doctrine, differs in nothing materially 
from that of Paul.—Ep. 


CONTENTS OF THE CHAPTERS. 


He commends them for their excellent order and piety in 
Christ, before their schism broke out.—How their divisions be- 
gan.—Envy and emulation the original of all strife and dis- 
order. Examples of the mischiefs they have occasioned.—He 
exhorts them to‘live by the rules, and repent of their divisions, 
and they shall be forgiven.—He sets before them the examples 
of holy men, whose piety is recorded’ in the scriptures, and 
particularly such as have been eminent for their kindness and 
charity to their neighbours.—W hat,rules are given for this pur- 
pose.—He advises them to be humble; and that from the ex- 
amples of Jesus and of holy men in all ages.—He again per- 
suades them to compose their divisions.—He exhorts them to 
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i148 Il. Clement. 


obedience, from the consideration of the goodness of God, and 
of his presence in every place.—Of faith: and particularly 
what we are to believe as to the resurrection.—The Resurrec- 
tion further proved.—It is impossible to escape the vengeance 
of God, if we continue in sin.—How we must live that we may 
please God.—We are justified by faith; yet this must not 
lessen our care to live well, nor our pleasure in it.—This en- 
forced from the examples of the holy angels, and from the ex- 
ceeding greatness of that reward which God has prepared for 
us.— We must attain unto this reward by faith and obedience, 
which we must carry on in an orderly pursuing of the duties 
of our several stations, without envying or contention. The 
necessity of different orders among men. We have none of us 
any thing but what we received of God; whom therefore we 
ought in every condition thankfully to obey.—From whence 
he exhorts them to do every thing orderly in the Church, as 
the only way te please God.—The orders of Ministers in 
Christ’s Church established by the apostles, according to 
Christ’s command, after the example of Moses. Therefore 
they who have been duly placed in the ministry according to 
their order, cannot without great sin be put out of it.—He ex- 
horts them to peace from examples out of the holy scriptures, 
particularly from St Paul’s exhortation to them.—The value 
which God puts upon love and unity : the effects of a true cha- 
rity, which is the gift of God, and must be obtained by prayer. 
—He exhorts such as have been concerned in these divisions 
to repent, and return to their unity, confessing their sin to 
God, which he enforces from the example of Moses. and of 


many among the heathen, and of Judith and Esther among 


the Jews.—The benefit of mutual advice and correction. He 
entreats them to follow that which is here given to them.—Re- 
commends them to God. Desires speedily to hear that this 
Epistle has had a good effect upon them.—Conclusion. 


ene 


The SECOND EPISTLE of CLEMENT to the CORIN- 
THIAN'S. 

| Archbishop Wake is the translator of this Second Epistle, which 
he says was not of so great reputation among the primitive Fathers 
as the first. He defends it notwithstanding; and in answer to 
those who objected to Clement’s First Epistle, that it did not duly 
honour the Trinity, the Archbishop refers to this as containing 
proof of the writer’s fullness of belief on that point. } 


This Epistle, inasmuch as the phraseology in regard 10 
Jesus Christ is in some respects different, may have been 
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On the Goodness of God. 149 


written at a later period, and by another hand, to supply the 
supposed defects, in this respect, which were thought to be 
discovered in the first Epistle.—Ep. 


CONTENTS OF THIE CHAPTERS. 


That we ought to value our salvation; and to shew that we 
do, by a sincere obedience.—That God had before prophesied 
by Isaiah, that the Gentiles should be saved. ‘That this ought 
to engage such especially to live well; without which they 
will still miscarry.—That whilst we secure the other world, 
we need not fear what can befal usin this. That if we follow 
the interests of this present world, we cannot escape the pu-~ 
nishment of the other. Which ought to bring us to repentance 
and holiness, and that presently ; because in this world is the 
only time for repentance.—We shall rise, and be judged, in 
our bodies ; therefore we must live well in them, that we 
ought, for our own interest, to live well; though few seem to 
mind what really is for their advantage, and not deceive our- 
selves ; seeing God will certainly judge us, and render to all of 
us according to our works. 

This Epistle is short, containing only four chapters.—Eb. 








FOR THE PHILADELPHIA UNIVERSALIST MAGAZINE, 


PThe character and attributes of the Most High, all of which are 
summed up in that sublime declaration ** God is Love,’ being 
the very foundation wpon which our religion rests, the minds 
of our readers cannot be too frequently recalled to a contempla- 
tion of them. We, therefore, invite them to an attentive con- 
sideration of the following discourse, in which. the * Universal 
Benevolence’? of our heavenly Father is beautifully displayed, 
in all its various ramifications. And the opposite doctrine of 
partial mercy, delineated in those colours, in which it must 
always appear to those ‘who know that God is good.”” Even 
the firm and undoubling believer in unlimited grace, will, we 
are persuaded, rise gratified and insirucied from its perusal. | 


ON THE UNIVERSAL GOODNESS OF GOD. 


“THe Lorn is good unto att; and his tender mercies are over ALL His 
works,” Psalm cxlv. 9. 


Correct conceptions, that is, rational, and truly scriptural 
ones, of God’s adorable attributes, are the foundation of all 
true religion. And if these conceptions, instead of floating in 
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150 | On the Goodness of God. 


the brain, sink into the heart, and are there formed into a fix- 
ed principle of Faith, they constitute the very substance of reli- 
ion. 

’ No one who has these conceptions, and is thus rightly and 
habitually affected towards God, can possibly live a life of sin; 
he will as certainly bring forth good things out of this good 
treasure in his heart, as a good tree will bear good fruit, in 
its proper season. : 

What has now been observed concerning the attributes of 
God, in general, is particularly true of his goodness. A scrip- 
tural conception of, and a firm faith in it, through the influences 
of the spirit of grace, constantly present te the mind, is, at 
once, the source of peace and comfort to ourselves, of hope and 
confidence towards God, of holiness in life, of happiness in 
death, and like * a well of living water within us, springing 
up, into everlasting life.”” Let all then, not only believe, but, 
in the language of scripture, “ taste and see, that the Lord is 
good ;” without fear that we may err, in thinking him better, 
or more extensively good, gracious and merciful, than he ac- 
tually is. ‘This is impossible. For, if we believe those holy 
men, who spake, wrote and prophecied as they were moved by 
the spirit of God, nay, if we can believe God himself, who can- 
not lie, the Lord is indeed ** good unto all; and his tender 
mercies are over all his works.”? And, surely, no ideas can 
exceed, no conception go beyond such gocdness and mercy as 
this; a goodness which is without measure, without bounds; 
eternal, unlimited, immutable goodness; and mercy, that is 
from everlasting to everlasting. Our most exalted ideas fall 
far below this goodness. Man that is a worm, though he may 
form some general and just, can yet, have no adequate, no per- 
fect conception of it: and this is true, not only of this, but of 
the other attributes of God, which are all infinite. Can then 
mortal man “ find out the Almighty unto perfection.” Can our 
conceptions rise so high as his goodness! * It is as. high as 
heaven, what can we do? Deeper than hell, what can we know? 
The measure thereof is longer than the earth, and broader than 
the sea.” 

These observations being premised, we will now preceed to 
a more particular consideration of the text. 

The doctrine of the inspired Psalmist, comprehends the fol- 
lowing particulars ;—First, that the Lord of all, is actually 
good and kind to all the different ranks, orders and species ot 
his intelligent and sensitive creatures; all that are capable of 
happiness, in whatever degree. 

Secondly, ‘Vhat he is likewise good and kind to all indivi- 
duals of which these species consist. 

Thirdly, That all his other works in general, though inca- 
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pable of enjoying his goodness, or mercy, or the effects of 
them, yet serve for a manifestation of them. 

Fourthly, That God is, therefore, and absolutely, a perfect- 
ly good being—good in the highest conceivable sense. 

‘hese propositions are fairly contained in the general doc- 
trine laid down in our text; that, ** the Lord is good unto all; 
and his tender mercies are over all his works.’? 4 -shall ac- 
cordingly, endeavour to illustrate these points, rather as being 
the express doctrine of revelation, and to be believed on its au- 
thority, than, as things demonstrateable by natural reason, ob- 
servation, or experience. For, though it be a perfectly rational 


doctrine, for the proof of which, arguments of the latter kind: 


are numerous, some of whieh will be briefly hinted at, yet,'a 
proper discussion of it on this principle, would require more 
time and space than we can afford; while such species of rea- 
soning also, is not well adapted for a popular discourse. 

First, then, the Lord of all, is actually, good and kind to all 
the different species of: his intelligent and sensitive creatures, 
all that are capable of happiness in whatever degree. 

The principle design of the holy scriptures, is to shew the 
“riches of God’s goodness” to the children of men, especially 
in their redemption-through his Son. but, he is also good to 
the beasts of the field, to the fowls of the air, to the fish of the 
sea, to all the species of reptiles, to every kind of insect, the 
most inferior not excepted ; such, as shun the naked eye. All 
these, he upholds in the being he gave. He preserves the re- 
spective orders distinct, from age to age. He makes suitable 
provision for them all, and opens to them his stores. The holy 
scriptures, particularly the book of Job, of the Psalms, and the 
writings of Solomon, abound with reflections upon the provi- 
sion which the author of nature has made, for the sustenance 
and comfort of the animal and sensitive creation. ** These all 
wait upon thee,”” says the Psalmist, “* that thou mayest give 
them their meat in due season—Thou openest thine hand, they 
are filled with good.” (Psalm civ. 27, 28.) So in my con- 
text, (verses 15,16.) ‘* The eyes of all wait upon thee, and 
thou givest them their meat in due season. Thou openest 
thine hand, and satisfieth the desire of every living thing.” 

If there be other planets or worlds inhabited, we may be 
certain, that God takes a similar care of the various orders of 
creatures, by which they are peopled, answerable to their re- 
spective natures and wants. It were highly irrational to sup- 
pose, that he has made any one species of creatures, cap ible 
of sensation in any degree, and has neglected it as below his 
providential care. All kinds of living creatures with which 
we are acquainted, manifest the wonderful wisdom of the 
Creator in their very frame and structure. And if he thought 
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proper to exercise such a truly divine art, in their formation, 
surely he would not leave them, when formed, unprovided for. 
Nothing, no species which God has created, is too insignifi- 
cant for his providential care. And, how could it be said, 
with any propriety, that his tender mercies are over all his 
works, if any one species were neglected, or abandoned by him. 

But it is not only the various species, to which God is good 
and kind, but the individuals also, of which they consist; 
which brings us to a consideration of the second thing implied 
in the text; viz. 

That God is goed and kind to all the individuals of which 
these species consist. Every whole being made up of its parts, 
and every species consisting of individuals, it would not be 
very easy for common sense to conceive how a whole, or a 
species can be kindly provided for by the God of all, as some 
have taught;* and yet the parts, the individuals, be discarded, 
or neglected by him. Is God the creator of the species only, 
not of the individuals? ‘That were, indeed, a very mysterious 
proposition; a curious discovery to match the other! They 
must needs go together. For if od be the creator of the in- 
dividuals, it follows as undeniable from hence, that he will 
exert his providential and merciful care on behalf of each indi- 
vidual, as it does from his having created the species, that he 
takes care of the species. ‘The reasoning that will hold with 
respect to one, will hold equally with respect to the other: if 
it fail in one, it will failin the other also. How could God be 
said to be good to ALL ;—how could it be aflirmed that his tender 
mercies are over all his works, if there were some of his creatures, 
originally unprovided for? ‘To say that our text means only all 
the species, but not the individuals,* is taking an unnatural 
and unwarrantable liberty with the holy scriptures, besides the 
absurdity of the very supposition itself, and the setting bounds 
and limits to divine goodness. Nay, would not this be to ac- 
cuse God of positive cruelty, to some of his creatures? There 
is no medium between his being actually kind and merciful to 
all, and his being positively cruel and unmerciful to some. For 
let it be observed, that when God creates beings capable of 
happiness, or of misery, in whatever degree, if he do not also 
make provision for their happiness, and take a merciful care 
of them, he of consequence, dooms them to inevitable pain and 
misery, even without any faulton their part; since if a being 
be actually created, and preserved in a state of sensibility, it 


* This sophism is a great favourite with our opponents, when they are pressed 
by such positive declarations of God’s unbounded love and mercy, as that con- 
tained in our text. They may possibly, however, not be quite so fond of using 
it, when they learn that it was employed long since, if not invented, by a cele- 
brated infidel writer.—I allude to Lord Bolingbroke! 
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must either enjoy adegree of pleasure, or of pain. [fit be not 
the former, if aust of necessity be the latter. And, upon the 
present supposition, this is entirely owing to God not having 
made any provision for its well being, according to the nature 
given it by-himself. Let some acute distinguisher shew the 
difference between this and positive credulity ; it would be a 
vain task for an ordinary genius to attempt. And when he 
has fairly made out this distinction, he probably may be able 
to reconcile such conduct in the creator with the express doc- 
trine of scripture, that he * satisficth the desire of every living 
thing.” 

It will, perhaps, as usual, be said, that there is an absolute 
necessity for understanding the universai terms all, every, and 


the like, in a confined and limited sense, in many parts of 


scripture. This is granted. But, they ought never to be thus 
limited in signification, unless there is a manifest reason, or 
some real necessity for it, in order not to injure the plain 
meaning of * the record.” Let any one who thinks it necessa- 
ry and reasonable to limit the goodness and mercy of his creator, 
prove it to be actually so, and we will then acknowledge the 
reasonableness and the necessity of limiting the signification 
of these universal terms, by which he is declared to be good 
and merciful ro atu. For, unless the former can be proved, 
it is impossible ever to prove the latter. Limiting the sense 
of these terms, in the present case, is plainly and impiously 
setting bounds to that goodness which is declared in, and by 
them, to be infinite in its extent. 

Let us, however, for a few minutes, take it for granted, that 
all does not here mean literally all, or every individual : but, 
that there are some individuals of every species to whom God 
is not good; some of his works over which his mercy is not ex- 
tenced. How many, then, of each species, shall we suppose 
in this situation ;—thus forgotten, thus neglected by him who 
made them? Let us suppose one half of every species thus 
abandoned by the ** God and Father of all !”’ [ ask, then, whe- 
ther all these individuals to whom God is not good and mer- 
ciful, must not inevitably be wretched; each of them being 
left destitute of a proper supply to satisfy their necessary 
wants 2? no one can doubt it. All, for whose well being and 
happiness God makes no provision, must of course be miser- 
able. For who beside him can provide for them? I ask, in 
the next place, whether this supposition, that one half of every 
species is thus abandoned to unavoidable misery, as long as they 
exist, by their creator, is consistent with his acknowledged 
general character, of a good and merciful being? The suppo- 
sition is highly, and obviously repugnant to that character, 
and therefore dishonorary to God! It may be again demand. 
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ed, whether they who think this to be truth, (if any such there 
actually be,) do not, in effect, unite in their imaginations, the 
two eternal, independent and opposite principles of the Ma- 
nich Laws, the one good, the other evil, into one self contra- 
dictory being, whom they call, and whom they worship under 
the name of the “ one God and Father of all!”’--Let me 
once more ask, whether this idea of one half of every species 
thus abandoned, be not a very moderate supposition, according 
to the representations which -some have given of God’s con- 
duct towards one of the most considerable and important spe- 
cies of his creatures of which we have any knowledge. I mean 
man.—If one half be allowed to be too large a number of God’s 
creatures to be thus doomed to misery, we will then suppose 
only one quarter. ‘Will this supposition stand the test ? What, 
one quarter of every species, both of sensitive and rational 
beings, abandoned thus forever to inevitable unhappiness by 
their creator; and yet, this same creator declared in his own 
holy word, to be good unto all/ If the horrid picture be view- 
ed aright, Iam persuaded the number will still be thought too 
large. But, ifthis number will be maintained, as correct, let 
me vary the language of the text a little, so as precisely to ex- 
press the sense of it, thus: * The- Lord is good unto three 
quarters of his creatures, and his tender mercies are over three 
quarters of his works: but, to the other quarier, he is net good, 
kind or merciful ; but leaves them to unavoidable misery and 
destruction.” Will any one allow this to be a natural para- 
phrase, or to give the genuine sense of the text ?—Na: it 
sounds harshly ; it limits too much the divine goodness! 
Suppose, then, but ten individuals, or five, nay two only of 
every species, nay but one; and will not this yet, amount in 
the whole to too great a number to be thus doomed to unavoid- 
able misery, by him who gave them being? If it be soberly and 
impartially considered, I think all would rather wish still to 
lessen the number than io defend even this supposition. 
Suppose but a single individual of one species—only let that 
be a reasonable creature, capable by nature of knowing, and 
enjoying God, eternally ;—No, it shall be but an irrational 
creature, and that of the very lowest, the most inferior species, 
that is thus doomed to all the pain which it is, in its nature, 
capable of enduring, and can any one seriously believe that 
the creator and * Father of all’? has pitched upon this poor 
mite, to make the existence which he himself gave, totally 
«vretched. If even this lowest of all suppositions which the 
nature of the question admits, be defended, we should, I 
think, paraphrase the text, thus: “ the Lord is good unto all 
but one, and his tender mercies are over all his works, eacept- 
ing a single insignificant creature, which cither escapes his no- 
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tice, or at which he is angry, and so makes it miserable, though 
it never has, nor is capable of injuring him.” One to this purpose, 
must needs be adopted by those who oppose what we are endea- 
vouring to establish;—the universal goodness and mercy of God, 
in the highest and most literal sense of the terms * all’? and 
‘every living thing” used in scripture with express reference 
to the extent of his goodness. We need not scruple to say, that 
the supposition of any one, being forgotten, forsaken, or aban- 
doned by him, in the sense so often mentioned, is dishonourable 
to God; an unworthy imputation upon his wisdom, goodness, 
mercy and providential care respecting a creature which he 
1as thought proper to call into existence. But, if it be disho- 
nourable to God, to charge him with treating only one of the 
most inferior of his creatures in such a manner, what shall we 
think of that doctrine, which represents him as treating mil- 
lions on millions of his rational creatures alter the same man- 
ner !—or, rather after a manner infinitely more difficult to be 
reconciled with wisdom, with goodness, or with mercy! We 
will not say what ought to be thought of it, but leave it to 
the calm and serious reflection of our readers. 
(To be continued.) 








FOR THE MAGAZINE, 
ON THE NATURE AND REQUIREMENTS OF DIVINE JUSTICE. 


That the nature of God is one and indivisible, is a proposi- 
tion, we may confidently affirm to be fairly deducible from not 


‘only the spirit, but the very letter of scripture. And, al- 


though we are accustomed to speak, as it were seperately, of 
his wisdom, his power, his goodness and other attributes, this 
by no means implies a division into parts of the divine charac- 
ter; but, on the contrary, all these attributes are derived 
from, and all are united in the one simple character of Deity, 
Inrinire Love! They constitute one stream, flowing from the 
same pure fountain—partaking of all its properties, and pro- 
ducing, invariably, the same salut.ry effects upon all who 
drink of it. Consequently, the Justice of God, that glorious 
attribute, which by popular divines, has been converted into 
a Gorgon’s head, to deter the guilty sinner from an approach 
to the throne of mercy, is intimately connected with, or, in 
other words, itis but another name for goodness itself. It has 
its root in Love, and it finally centers in the happiness of all 
those-on whose behalf it is exerted. : 

These latter propositions must be true, if we establish the 
truth of the former.—Let us, therefore, go to the scriptures, 
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and discover what they teach concerning the unity of God, 
not only in himself, bet in all his relations. He is declared, 
repeatedly by Moses, by the Prophets, and by Christ, and his 
apostles, to be “* onE”—** ONE GoD !”? which, if it mean any 
thing, must imply that he is one in person, nature, character, 
and will;—conseuguently, that there 1s but one principle which 
constitutes his essence. We establish also, the truth of our 
doctrine, by that memorable aphorism of our Saviour, “a 
house divided against itself cannot stand.’”? ‘Thus, if justice 
and mercy, taking the definition of these terms from the com- 
mon system of Theolegy, are arrayed in opposition to each 
other, and ere possessed of equal strength, the intentions of 
the Almighty, in reference to his sinful creatures, must be 
frustrated in every point, and man perish eternally ; for, what 
mercy would perform, justice, with an equal force, opposes, 
and of course, the actions of either are suspended. Again, if 
one of these opposing qualities acquire by any means, a predo- 
minant strength, the other must be held inactive, or virtually 
destroyed. Between two opposite principles there can be no 
compromise. If justice permit, in favour of mercy, any por- 
ticn, however small, of those who have transgressed, to escape 
the requirements of the law, while it wreaks all its vengeance 
upon the residue, it at once ceases to be justice; and, if it per- 
init their escape, in consequence of mercy having surrendered 
an innocent being, who never transgressed, to undergo all the 
punishment due to their sins, it then transforms itself into po- 
sitive injustice, and it destroys itself, the very law which it 
was its duty te carry into effect. On the other hand, if mercy 
encircle in the arms of divine love, a part only of those whe 
need her healing influence, and coolly permit the remainder te 
sink down, without remedy, into the unfathomable abyss oi 
eternal ruin, can we longer call her by the endearing name of 


-mercy :—But, when we view her, as she has been so often re- 


presented to us, compromising with her opponent, the suffer- 
ings of the holy, sinless Son of God, to counterbalance the 
escape, from the requirements of justice, of the few over whom 
she has been pleased to extend her saving power, does she not 
become changed from mild, benignant mercy, into positive 
cruelty. 

Thus, in whatever light we view that dectrine, by which the 
character of the all-wise Jehovah is divided and subdivided, 
while his justice is as it were disjointed from all his lovely and 
adorable attributes, and professedly placed at war with the 
requirements of his mercy, we find it encompassed with diffi- 
culties innumerable, avy one of which, if rightly eonsidered, 
is of magnitude sufficient to banish it forever from the belief 
of a christian. 
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The fact is, both these divine attributes must be conjoined 
to constitute a perfect whole—mercy without justice—or jus- 
tice without mercy, is a perfect nullity ;—it cannot exist? 
‘The goodness of God always desires the happiness of his crea- 
tures: His justice demands a compliance, in will and in ac- 
tion, with the requirements of the law—love to God and man ; 
and such a compliance, is the only means by which the de- 
sires of goodness can be accomplished ; while the divine unal- 
terable will, like a ligament binding these two qualities toge- 
ther, has determined that * all men shall be saved, and come 
to the knowledge of the truth.” 

This, then, is the real nature of the justice of the Most High, 
an attribute which has invariably been held up in Christendom, 
as the great barrier, in the character of God, to the salvation 
of the sinner ; a doctrine which is not simply founded in error, 
but which is of a positively dangerous tendency. The sinner 
is directed to look up to the throne of mercy, for the only sure 
remedy to remove the moral leprosy of sin with which he is 


infected, and to restore to his mind peace and happiness, but 


when he turns his eyes inwards, upon what he has been taught 
to believe, a totally depraved heart, and then directs them to 
the throne of grace for pardoning mercy, he beholds, through 
the medium of this doctrine, ** the sword of justice” interposed 
between him and the divine clemency,—his heart sinks within 
him ;—he thinks he hears the dreadful denunciation of the law, 
continually thundered in his ears ; he beholds, amid the gloom 
which surrounds him, no one upon whom he can call for help ; 
for his very Saviour has been converted, by his fears, into an 
inexorable judge, passing sentence of death upon his guilty 
head; despair, at length ends his misery, by consigning him 
to the dreaded embrace of death. 

How awful an account will those have to render to their God, 
who thus obscure * the rock of our salvation,” by building 
upon it ** wood, hay, stubble !’? They have made void, by their 
traditions, the councils ef the Almighty ;—they have dis- 
annulled the covenant of grace, between God and his creatures, 
established by his own oath, and sealed by the precious blood 
of Christ, poured forth upon the brow of Calvary; and they 
have concealed from those who have been committed to their 
charge, the triumph which the Son of God obtained over sin 
and death, when, in his resurrection glory, he bound them cap- 
tives to his chariot wheels, in order, that when the fullness of 
time shall have arrived, when a world is to be emancipated 
from the thraldom of iniquity, he might crush them beneath 
the feet of his power, thus destroying forever, the thick veil 
which had obscured from the children of the kingdom, the light 
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of divine knowledge, which shines in the midst of Zion's 
golden streets, ** from everlasting to everlasting.” 

After having acquired, as above, a correct knowledge of the 
character of God; and learnt the unity of all his attributes ; 
that they all partake of his nature, and all tend finally to pro- 
duce a similar effect, none will: have any difficulty in under- 
standing the nature of divine justice, and perceiving its inti- 
mate union with the attribute of mercy. 

Justice, as it can never look with even indifference upoR 
transgression, must invariably desire a reflection of its own 
nature, in the bosom of all God’s rational creatures—and in 
carrylig into effect its desires, it is supported by the wisdom 
and power of the Almighty. And, with this end in view, it 
acts entirely upon the principles of mercy, when it inflicts upen 
the transgressor that degree of punishment necessary to bring 
him to a sense of the erroy of his ways, and induce him to 
turn his mental vision to that “ great and shining light” 
which can alone direct his steps to where he shall obtain rest. 

That all the requirements of divine justice concentrate in 
the justice, and, consequently, in the salvation of the sinner, 
is beautifully expressed in the language of the prophet ;—* The 
Lord hath shown thee, oh man! what is good, what doth the 
Lord require of thec, but to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God??? (Micah vi. 8.) In the context 
to the above, we have, in the words of God himself, the decla- 
ration, negatively expressed, that expiatory sacrifices and ob- 
tations for sin are not pleasing to him, consequently, they 
cannot be the fulfilling of the law. (See verse 7.) 

Again, we have tlie same declaration, though in other words, 
in regard to the requirements of justice, in the Epistle of St. 
Jams: ** Pure and undefiled religion before God and the Fa- 
ther, is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” (Chapi. 
verse 27.) Pure and undefiled religion, must be the fulfilling 
of the law,—and consequently, love to our neighbours, and 
purity of character,—that is, moral juslice, is all that is re- 
quired by God of his offspring. The very same sentiment Is 
retierated, as the allirmation of the Judge of all fiesh, by the 
Prophet Isaiahy. ** wash ye—make ye clean—put away the 
evil of your doings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil, 
learn to do well; seck judgment; relieve the oppressed ; judge 
the fatherless; plead for the widow.” (Chap. i. verses 16, 17.) 
Which is only saying, in other words, ** be just !”’ 

Thus is the nature and requirements of the justice of God 
plainly, forcibly, and beautifully expressed, by the inspired 
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butes, to be in exact accordance with the doctrine which we 
have laid down in the above observations. 

Let next the law of God, which it is the province of his jus- 
tice to carry into effect, be examined in all its parts, and then 
ist us turn to that expericnce which is to be derived from the 
history of mankind, and from daily observation, and we shal! 
then find that there is not a single requirement comprised in it, 
but what is essential for, and is entirely directed to, the hap- 
piness of mankind ; and no one, the transgression of which can 
injure the almighty, or its fulfilment add to his perfect hap- 


piness. ‘* Is it any pleasure to the Almighty that thou art 


righteous, or, is it any gain to him, that thou makest thy ways 
perfect.” (Job xxii. 8.) 

It is then, essential to the salvation of any, that this law be 
carried into effect, and as it is equally binding on, and requires 
the entire obedience of all, this fulfilment cannot be effected, 
without, at the same pest effecting the salvation of every indi- 
vidual of the world at large.— And we have seen, that God has 
pledged his word that this shall be the case; Christ has con- 
firmed the promise ; and divine justice can alone be pertected 
by sucha elori ious consummation— Who then dare doubt. 

What say the scriptures with respect to this law, which it 
is so customary to represent as **a revelation of eternal 
wrath ;’—the death warrant of the sinner? ** The law of 
God,” says the Psalmist, ‘is perfect, converting the soul. The 
statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart. ‘he com- 
mandments of the Lord are pure, enlightening the eyes.” (Ps. 
xix. 7,8) ‘Is the law against the promises? God forbid !— 
The law is our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ, that we 
might be justified through faith.”? (Gal. ili, 21, 24.) And 
we are told by Christ himself, that not a tittle of the law shall 
pass away, until it be fulfilled in the hearts of all for whom it 
was given as a rule of life. Matt. v. 18. (Now love is the 
fulfilling of the law.*) And, in conformity with this promise, 
we are instructed by the sure word of prophecy, that after 
those days, God will put his law in * the inward parts’ of 
his people, and ‘* write it in their hearts,” so that they shall 
no more teach every man his neighbour, and every mai his 
brother, saying, know ye the Lord, ‘for all shall know me, 
from the least of them, unto the greatest, saith the Lord.” 
Psal, XXXi. 33. And, again, the Almighty himself hath de- 
clared, ** I have sworn by myself, the word has gone out of 
my nah in righteousness, and shall not return; that, unto 
ie every knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear, surely 
shall say, in the Lord have I righteousness and strength. ‘To 


* Romans chap. xiii, verse 10.—Galatians chap. v. verse 19. 
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him shall come, and all who are incensed against him shall be 
ashamed.” (Isaiah xlv. 23, 24.) 

Thus, is the law of God, instead of being prejudicial to the 
most guilty sinner, a revelation of mercy—perfect in all its 


parts, and directed in every point, to one great end—the hap- 


piness of man. And, although enforced by awful penalties, it 
has the power of converting the soul of the sinner—of enlighten- 
ing his eyes and rejoicing his heart, and going hand in hand 
with the merciful promises of the Almighty, it finally brings 
him to the great Physician of souls, who, through the spirit 
and power of God, subdues the carnal mind, and writes in his 
heart the law of love divine. How then do some say, that 
justice, in the end, will require, in order that the honour of 
God may not be sullied, the eternal misery of thousands ?— 
That person must indeed be almost entirely destitute of the 
faculty of reason, who does not at once perceive, that susTiCE 
can never permit, much less require, any thing abhorrent to 
its nature; and what can be more opposed to it, than the infi- 
nite, never ending, sinfulness, injustice and rebellion of any 
portion of beings who are capable of rendering pure service to 
their maker, were their hearts but to feel the power of divine 
grace, which is the free gift of God, that no act of theirs can 
purchase. 

If divine justice permit the continuance of injustice, in but 
one solitary individual, even if we deny what thousands up- 
hold, viz. that justice itself, is the agent by whom the only 
door, through which the transgressor of the law could have 
escaped from the error of his ways, is finally closed upon hin, 
never again to be opened: I say, even without admitting this, 
the salvation of no sinner is certain or secure, for, if justice in 


one instance, neglect to carry into effect the requirements of 


the law, we have no certainty but that it may in another—in 
every instance. The faith of the sinner, by which his soul is 
assured that her sins will be in the end blotted out, and she be 
received “into mansions of eternal rest,”’’—the certainty of 
the salvation of any, or of the whole of Adam’s offspring, 1s 
founded upon the immutabie character of the justice of God, 
and, the constant, irreconcileable opposition which exists be- 
tween it and sin. When justice changes in any, the least de- 
geree—when, on any pretext, it neglects to chastise a single 
transgression, or, when it finds it necessary to punish in- 
justice, by rendering the sinner ten times more firmly the 
subject of its enemy, and thus, erects an eternal barrier to the 
fulfilment of the law; then, but not till then, will eternity, 
as it rolls onwards its ceaseless waves, witness the triumph 
of iniquity, the establishment of a continued succession of 1 
and misery—anguish and despair. 

















Is 


Let us now examine, in what light this supposition of an 
eternal opposition to God’s commands, if it were true, would 
place his character, 

If we were to admit that the divine law, framed for the be- 
nefit and happiness of all, will inthe end turn out to be the 
means of their eternal rain and misery; that it will ever remain 
unfulfilled ; and notwithstanding this solemn oath of him, who 
cannot be deceived, he will in the end, neglect to carry it into 
execution, and myriads will never be brought to bow to him 
the Knee, nor partake, forever, of the effects of his mercy, 
righteousness or strength; do we not accuse the MosT HIGH, 
of weakness, want of wisdom and foresight, of cruelty and of 
——, I dare not mention the blasphemous idea. It will be 
perceived that we state the above case hypothetically; we ac- 
cuse no one—Let their own consciences condemn the guilty. 
For our own parts, however, let us not * be wise above what 
is written ;” but believe, as the scriptures teach us, that what- 
ever God wills, he will accomplish, for his ** counsel shall 
stand, and he will do all his pleasure;’’ (a)—that every pro- 
inise he has made, every oath he has sworn, he will fulfil ; 
** God is not a man that he should lie, nor the son of man, that 
he should repent. Hath he said it, and shall he not perform? 
or, hath he spoken, and shall he not make it good” (b)—That 
his justice requires nothing more “ but that the wicked turn 
from his ways and live;” Gc) and, that Christ our Redeemer, 
through the gospel, * which is the power of God unto salvya- 
tion,”’ (d)tis constantly employed in carrying into effect all the 
requirements of the law, by enlightening the minds, purifying 
the hearts, and subduing the stubborn wills of all, who, by 
reason of sin, are at enmity with their God, that in the end, 
‘‘ when the kingdom shall be delivered up to the Father,” he 

may be “ all and in all.” A. 
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FOR THE MAGAZINE, 


FAITH. 


The great end aimed at in popular systems of divinity, ap- 
pears to be, to cast as much mystery as possible around the 
simplest propositions of scripture; and, so to obscure the ap- 
propriate terms made use of in the revelation of the will of God 
to man, as to render them dark and unintelligible to the great 
mass of their followers. Who that has, for example, heard a 
popular sermon, or perused a popular discourse, on the subject 


(a) See 1 Tim. ii. 4, in connection with Isaiah xlvi. 10. (4) Numb. xziii. 19, 
(c) Ezek. xxxiii. 11. (d) Rom. i. 16. 
Von. HH. 
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162 Faith. 


of Faith! has been able to determine, what were the ideas that 
even the speaker or writer himself annexed to the term. For 
our own part, we have just risen from the perusal of an essay 
professedly written to define the nature of Faith, and we have 
received from it no more Mmformation than we should had 
it been composed in a language with which we had no ac- 
quaintance. | 

In the following brief remarks it will be our endeavour to 
remove this obscurity, and to treat of the subject according to 
the plain doctrine of the word of God. For religion, when 
it is derived from the only genuine fountain, is not a thing of 
mystery, to be merely wondered at, but it is capable of being 
reduced to the comprehension of the weakest capacity. God 
hath, indeed, in the words of our Saviour, hid the things re- 
lating to his kingdom “ from the wise and prudent,” according 
to this world’s estimation of these qualities, and “ has reveal- 
ed them unto babes.” But to return. 

The first step in the Christian’s progress, is Belief; that is, 
a firm belief in the existence and attributes of the creator and 
upholder of the universe—of the truth of the revelation of his 
will, and of the existence of Christ—the nature of his charac- 
ter and mission—the reality of the miracles he wrought—his 
death and resurrection. And this belief, to be of benefit, must 
not be a vague assent to propositions but little understood, but 
it must be derived from a careful investigation of that flood of 
evidence by which each of these points are capable of being 
supported. 

Upon this belief, is founded Curistran Farry; or, an un- 
doubting reliance upon the promises of God ; a perfect trust in 
the efficacy of the gospel scheme of redemption; and a heart- 
felt assurance of the certainty of our resurrection to immorta- 
lity and bliss. é 

From this faith, is derived the perfect happiness of the 
christian ;—without it, the mind is overwhelmed with doubts 
innumerable, and impenetrable obscurity envelopes all that 
relates to futurity: and, if there should be superadded, a feel- 
ing sense of manifold transgressions, too often, despair sinks 
the sinner to an untimely grave. But when once the mind be- 
comes possessed of genuine faith, it is immediately delivered 
from the bondage, to which, through fear of death, and an here- 
after, it had all along been subject. Astream of glorious light 
pours in upon the soul, removes all doubts, and effectually dis- 
sipates the clouds which had hitherto hung about the throne of 
the most high, while it enables the ravished mind to contem- 
plate the character of the great creator, in all its genuine love- 
liness. The sinner possessed of this faith, no longer doubts of 
the unbounded mercy of his God :—Even death itself is robbed 
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of every terror, and the grave divested of its gloom, opens to 
him, as ** the portal of eternal day.’ 

The great barrier to the acquisition of this faith, consists of 
superstitious notions, engendered by an erroneous education, 
by which the character of God is presented in a partial light; 
the scriptures are distorted from their true meaning, and the 
“good tidings of great joy” promised “ unto all people,” con- 
verted into a soul harrowing proclamation of eternal condem- 
nation. Fear usurps the place of love; and anxious doubts 
dispel from the heart‘ the cheering vays of hope.” 

It is essential, in order that the sinner may “hold fast the 
confidence, and the rejoicing of the hope, firm unto the end,” 
and avoid being led into error, that his Faith be formed upon 
a correct estimate of the nature, character, and attributes of the 
most high Ged. “When thus formed, it invariably leads to, 
and is intimately connected with, correct practice. For when 
the sinner knows, and feels the unbounded and universal extent 
of the love and mercy of God, to his rebellious offspring, it 
will be a resistless incentive for him ‘‘ to do good to his neigh- 
bour,”’ to forgive and * pray for his enemies,” and to be per- 
fectly just to all. With this;knowledge, and these sentiments, 
the heart becomes softened ; the law of God changes its appa- 
rently harsh features, and its beauty is no longer obscured by 
the flaming sword of justice: The narrow path of duty which 
it points out, as the only road to peace, is strewed with roses, 
and as we proceed upon our way, new objects of delight burst 
upon our enraptured: view. Ina word, if we may so express 
it, by this path the happiness of God is brought ‘down from 
heaven to dwell with mortals. It sets before the sinner “ an 
open door” leading to.eternal life, *« and no man can shut it.” 

We wish it here, however, to be perfectly understood, that 
we find nothing in the scriptures to warrant a belief, that the 
possession of this faith,':or the want of it, will have any effect 


upon our salvation hereafter ;—its effects are all present, and \ 


cannot in any degree, influence the eternal and immutable pur- 
poses of God. The declarations of scripture are; “ what if 
some did not believe? shall their unbelief make the ‘faith ot 
God without effect? God forbid! yea, let God be true, but 
every mana liar.” (Rom. iii. 3.) 

What has now been said, will, we trust, be an incentive to 
all who are yet “ alienated-from the life of God, through the 
ignorance there is in them,”? but who have been made sensible 
of their miserable condition, and feel within them a desire of 
conforming to the will of their heavenly Father ; all who would 
enter now upon the joys of “ the kingdom,” to endeavour to 
acquire this Faith, which is ‘ like an anchor to the soul, sure 
and stedfast.” And this is only to be effected by a serious 
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study * of the scriptures of truth,”? allowing the mind grada- 
ally to divest itself of all prejudice, partiality and bigotry ; 
and, the sinner need not be discouraged from entering upon this 
glorious task, for all sincere erquirers after the truth, have 
been promised the assistance and guidance of God’s holy spi- 
rit, which is ** the power of God unto salvation,’”? when the 
spirit of truth cometh, it will direct you in the way of all truth.” 
(John xvi. 13.) 

May God, of his infinite mercy, grant a conviction of this 
faith to all who are now in “ the gall of bitterness, and the 
bonds of iniquity.”? To all who have imperfect views of his 
nature, fiom, which no peace can be derived. 'To all who are 
honestly and daily searching the scriptures, with the earnest 
desire of making discoveries in relation to the will—the cha- 
racter—and the promises of the creator and upholder of the 
universe ! rect) C. 








i 
FOR THE MAGAZINE, 
SALVATION. | 


One of the most fruitful sources of error, in almost every 
science, is the misapplication of terms, or rather the connect- 
ing with them no definitive ideas. This is particularly the 
case in the science of religion. Leaving for the present all 
other particulars, we propose to enter into a consideration of 
the meaning of that all. important term. Salvation; which, 
though daily in the mouths of professed christians, is, I appre- 
hend, from the vague manner in which.it is used, but seldom 
connected in'the mind, with the true scriptural doctrine it is 
intended to express. By the. generality: of orthodox divines, 
salvation is considered as the payment, by another, of a debt 
due to,God on the part of. the sinner, in. consequence of bis 
transgression :—But, which payment, cannot be pleaded by 
the sinner, until he has performed some good work to merit the 
favour of his creator, such as, obtaining saving faith—regene- 
ration, &c. &c, | . 

Without stopping to expose the manifest errors.comprised in 
this scheme, which in every particular, contradicts the ‘ Re- 
cord of Truth,” we will, at once, defitte the term salvation, 
agreeably to our understanding of the scriptures. It is, then, 
the washing, purging, cleansing, refining of the sinner from 
his sins; the enlightening his soul with heavenly knowledge; 
and the implanting in his heart, love divine! It is the healing 
ot his moral infirmities, by the great “ physician of souls.”-— 
ft is the calling him forth, by the voice of him who is “ the re- 
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surrection and the life,” from that state of death into which he 
had been brought by transgression: in short, it is the trans- 
forming of the sinner into the saint! 

The terms upon which the sinner is to enjoy this salvation, 
are none ; .it is purely the effect of the free sovereign grace of 
Jehovah, so much so, that it is said, in scripture language, to 
be even without repentance ;—repentance itself, being entirely 
the effect of the love of God shed abroad upon the heart of the 
sinner. That this is scripture doctrine, we invite all our 
readers to the proof, by a perusal of * the word” of the most 
High. There, he will find it declared, that Christ, in effect- 
ing the salvation of the world, takes away its sin, (John i. 29. 
—1 John iii. 5,8); purges us of sin, (Heb. i. 1, 3); writes the 
law of God in our hearts, (Heb. x. 10. 18); giveth life to a 
dying world, (John vi. 33); washes us from our sins, in his 
own blood, (Rev. i. 5, 6); delivers us from the power of dark- 
ness, (Col. i. 14.)* These references are sufficient, we con- 
ceive, to establish, fully, our definition ; we shall, therefore, 
not attempt any further defence of it. 

We wish, now, to call the attention of the reader to an all- 
important idea which naturally flows from the above view of 
the subject of salvation, and that is, that all means necessary 
for the salvation of the sinner, are completely secured to him, 
while he is yet a sinner, and before he is capable of doing any 
meritorious ‘act: this is selfevident, for, if salvation were on- 
ly to come to the sinner, after by some means or other he had 
become righteous, it, would be entirely useless to him, for, it 
is itself, the only means.of producing righteousness, whether 
we consider salvation in relation to the present time, or defer 
it to futurity. All that would:be necessary to a righteous man, 
would. be to. raise him to a.state of immortality, (and this:itiis 
granted will be done on the part of all, saint and sinner,) and 
he will be'as happy ‘as it is: possible for virtue to make him 

To illustrate! our doctrine—the ‘cure of the person who is 
sick of a) natural disease, is effected during the time he was 
sick ; the moment he becomes weil, all remedial treatment is 
suspended. - The physician who would wart until his patient 
cured himself, before he administered his remedies, would be 
considered as insane. So, also, in the instance of those whose 
vitality is suspended, in consequence of submersion in water, 
their restoration to life is effected while they are in a state of 
insensibility, and not after the vital spark has become fully 
revivified. And this is precisely the case in the cure, that is 
the salvation of the sinner, from his state of iniquity; the re- 


* See also, Isaiah i. 25—Ivii. 16, 19.--Hosea, xiv. 4—Ezek. xxii, 14, 16.— 
Romans xi. 13. , 
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medies of the great physician meet him, while le is destitute of 
righteousness ; their effects are; to:restore him to a capacity of 
performing his duty to himself and his neighbour, and of ren- 
dering acceptable service to his God, ** God commended his 
love towards us,'in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for-us.”’ es. ; : : 

The Son of man came * to seek and tesave that which was 
lost.” (Luke xix.i10.) ~ If Christ were to remain passive, 
and net to go forth, to seek that which was lost, and when he 
finds it, were not to: lay it upon his shoulders, and bring it 
liome to his: fold, there would be none who could be saved. 
They who can of themselves find their way to a place of rest, 
have no need of a Saviour—they were not lost. 

Another mportant ideais derived from the above doctrine of 
salvation, ‘and that is, that no individual of the human race can 
dio a single act: to merit, in the smallest degree, salvation. 
When'the means of salvation are applied to any one, he is im- 
mersed sin transgression, hence, ail the human family, without 
i single exception, are placed in precisely the: same predica- 
ment, in relation to the eternal salvation which Christ came 
to communicate to.a dyingo world.. And God,: being without 
partiality, andrequally the father: of all, no one can have any 
hope of salvation, unless all of his brethren are to be par- 
takers of it-also.::;And:again, all thetalk which we hear from 
professed: christians, concerning a future judgment according 
to works, ‘ts perfectly without foundation; the scriptures de- 
clare, ané-the dectvine in relation to salvation, which we have 
here laid downy: fully confirmss that: redemption is. without 
works, of any ‘kind,:on.the part ‘ef the sinner ;. and this:proves 
that those portions of scripture, which represent a separation 
ofjimankind, according: to their works, cannot have any re- 
ference toeternity.. © °° ri | 

Before wei proseed, timay be necessary further to explain 
ourselves, in regard to:‘our doctrine, by: dividing salvation in- 
tothree divisions, or:rather stages, present, or temporal—an- 
ticipated—and eternal. By present salvationys.we understand 
that state of happiness’ which ‘those feel, who live up, as far as 
mortals are capable of living up, to the law of God ; and which 
is the reward or necessary effect of doing right. 'The opposite 
to this, is that.state of punishment or misery, consequent upon 
a life of evil, called in scriptures, figuratively, Hell. This sal- 
vation, in consequence of the fallibility of human nature, must 
necessarily be imperfect. Even if those who enjoy it were to 
be raised hereafter to a state of immortality, without partaking 
of any further salvation, their happiness would not be com- 
plete, as they would be constantly liable to relapses. —- 

By anticipated salvation, we mean, that full perfect and un- 
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doubting FAITH in the promises of God, and the sufliciency of 
Christ’s mediatorial oflice, by which we know we shall live, 
because our Redeemer liveth, and by which we render present, 
those joys which await us hereafter. This Faith is one of the 
strongest incentives to virtue, and is a never failing fountain 
of happiness, under every dispensation of Providence. Those 
who possess it, are said in the scriptures, to have entered ‘ in- 
to the kingdom of God.” Lastly, the eternal salvation, is the 
final consummation of the gospel scheme of grace, when death, 
sin, pain and misery shall be swallowed up in victory, the 
kingdom resigned to God the Father, that he may be * all and 
in all.”? ‘These distinctions may appear frivolous to some, but 
they are certainly founded in truth, and are necessary to be 
kept in mind, to understand correctly the scriptures of the 
New Testament. | 

The doctrine of salvation which we have here laid down, ex- 
cludes all boasting, for all have sinned ; and when we see as we 
are seen, *f every mouth will be stopped, and all the world become 
cuilty before God.” No one will merit the mercy of his maker, 
in consequence of any thing he has done; all alike will require 
the free grace of God, to destroy the carnal mind, and clethe 
them with their house from above. If God could be unmerci- 
ful, arbitrary, or capricious, the state of all mankind would in- 
deed be miserable. ‘Thus, the certainty of the salvation of any, 
is predicated upon the certainty of the salvation of all; and 
upon the nature of God, who is love to all, without partiality, 
without respect of persons. 

In the above remarks, we have said nothing of an atonement, 
made by the sacrifice of one of the persons of the Godhead, on 
the part of those that are saved. The reason is, we cannot 
find it in the Bible, nor can we perceive its eflicacy. 

The doctrine which supposes this atonement, teaches, that 
the sinner owes a debt to God, and until that is paid, is liable 
to a future and eternal punishment. We will, for a moment, 
consider the doctrine, and the remedy it proposes. The sin- 
ner, it declares, owes a debt to his maker; all that the sinner 
owes to God, is a perfect conformity to his law, now and in 
future; for, if it be said that he. owes it to him, for the time 
past, it can never be paid, in as much, as time that has past 
can never be made present, and an action once committed, can- 
not be recalled. Christ, it will be said, by his perfect obc- 
dience, cancelled this debt; but this is morally impossible, un- 
less he annihilated the existence the sinner had already enjoy- 
ed, carried him back to the hour of his birth, and caused him 
to live over again a life of perfect virtue. However perfect 
the obedience of another may be, if I have transgressed, my 
obedience in relation to the past, can never be perfect; hence, 
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the debt we owe to * our heavenly Father’ is repentance for 
past transgression, and an obedience to his commands from 
this time henceforth, and to render us capable of paying this 
debt we have been favoured with * the light of the gospel.” 

From what has been already said, it must be evident to all, 
that this obedience must be rendered by the sinner himself ;— 
it cannot be performed for him by another ;—and, in vielding it 
himself he has his reward—peace of mind—consciousness of 
rectitude,—and a constant communion between his spirit and 
its God. 

With respect to punishment for transgression, the repeated 
declaration of God is, “ He that doeth wrong, shall receive for 
the wrong he hath done ;” and, for the present, we shall not dis- 
pute concerning the extent of the punishment here threatened 
the transgressor, but shall simply remark, that if Christ un- 
derwent it, in the room and stead of the criminal, the word of 
God is rendered void, for in that case, he that did wrong, 
would not receive the punishment due to him, but another! 
And again, after all is done by this atonement, and paying of 
a debt to itself, by the Divine nature itself, the sinner is no 
less a sinner than before, and if not purged of his sins and 
made holy, he cannot see God. There is one great blemish in 
this doctrine, sufficient of itself, in our opinion, to refute it, 
and that is, it denies the placability of God ; it denies the doc- 
trine of free grace, for that which is purchased, is not free; 
and it strikes at the root of that consoling doctrine flowing out 
of the repeated assertions of our maker, assertions made from 
almost the very beginning of time, that he will forgive, simply 


upon repentance and change of life. 


We believe the sentiments we have above endeavoured to in- 
eulcate, to be the sentiments of truth—of revelation, if, how- 
ever, any discrepancy be discovered between them and the 
scriptures, we earnestly request that it may be pointed out, 
and if we are not able to answer such objections, and to esta- 
blish the truth of our doctrine, we will honestly acknowledge, 
and correct such errors as we may have fallen into. ERE 








DETACHED REMARKS ; 
Occasioned by the perusal of several works on the subject of the 
: Trinity. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 143.) 
George Burder, in his “ Village Sermons,” vol. ii. has one 


discourse expressly in defence of the Trinity. It contains the 
common arguments very briefly stated, and much assertion. 
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We would have given above a specimen of ingenuity, in ac- 
counting for the reason why Christ does not reveal his divini- 
ty, and we wish to extract from this discourse, a specimen of 
another species of ingenuity in drawing forth the doctrine from 
passages which have no relation whatever to the subject. Af- 
ter making the common use of the plurality of the Hlohim, a 
Hebrew word rendered God in the Old Testament, he asserts 
the word Jehovah, frequently translated Lorp, to mean the 
«s Essence of God,’’ then gocs on to say, ** now there is a pas- 
sage in Deut. vi. 4, where you have both these names, and 
which fully proves the doctrine of the trinity, ‘* Hear O Israel: 
the Lord our God isone Lord.”” Ifthe word Lord and the word 
God signified just the same, the passage would be nonsense ; 
it would be only saying, the Lord is Lord, or one is one: 
But the meaning is, Jehovah, our Elohim, our covenant God, 
Father, Son and Spirit, is one Jehovah. He is one essence, 
though three in person. : 

We only ask persons of .even the most common capacities 
to read the passage, and see whether they can possibly have 
the least doubt as to its meaning. It is most evidently one of 
those positive and clear declarations of the Unity of God, 
which we so frequently meet with in the Old Testament. 
* The Lord thy God” is the commen mode of speaking of the 
Almighty, and he is declared to be one. It has not even the 
slight force it might have had were it expressed ** thy Lord 
and thy God.’’—Christ is frequently called * our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ,” and * our Lord and Christ,’? and if 
there were any plausibility in the mode of reasoning made use 
of by Burder, we would have two divine persons in the Saviour, 
and thus add another to the Godhead. But we are treating 
seriously what all must perceive to be a most childish argu- 
ment. It is like that of a writer who declares, because Christ 
said * if ye believe not that Zam, ye shall die in your sins ;” 
he must be God, because the Almighty directs Moses to say 
to the children of Israel, when they should ask him his name, 
‘I am hath sent me unto you.”* 

If the plainest propositions of scripture can be contorted in- 
to doctrines, of which they contain not the most distant hint, 
sach as Mr. B. has expressed above to be the meaning of the 
text under consideration, then we had better throw our bibles 
into the hands of the initiated, close, as it respects the doctrines 
of religion, every sense but that of hearing, and, like the blind- 
ed laity in the dark ages of the Christian church, tnplicitly 
follow the leadings of our priestly guides; for, if Mr. B.’s ex- 


* This argument is really containcd in a sermon ** on the self-existence of 
Christ,” preached and published by a Mr. Romainse, of London, about the yea! 
1789. 
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planation of this text be correct, then, indeed, no others than the 
inspired could understand the scriptures, Without another 
scripture to explain them in every point. : 

Mr. Burder next declares, ** ‘The Psalmist says, that the 
Israelites, in the wilderness, ** tempted and provoked the mosi 
high God; and St. Paul, speaking of the same thing, says, 
** they tempted Christ; consequently he is ‘ the most high 
God.” Psalm Ixxviil. 56—1 Cor. x. 9. All that we propose 
saying, in refutation of this most puerile argument, is, that St. 
Paul does not affirm, nor even in any way hint, that the 
Israelites tempted Christ in the wilderness, nor even, that 
*‘ they (the Israelites) tempted him’ in the days of his mi- 
uisty on earth. ‘The whole passage is a perfect misquotation.* 
It is to be observed, that Mr. B. does not in any ambiguous 
or obscure manner hint, that St. Paul states the Israelites to 
have tempted Christ, but he puts it down as a quotation, and 
refers to the chapter and verse, as well as in reference to the 
declaration of the Psalmist, he makes plain and positive asser- 
tions 3+ now, one of two things must be true, either Mr. B. is 
ignorant of the very letter of the scriptures, or, calculating 
upon the ignorance or credulity of his readers, he meant to de- 
ceive, thinking that quotations are but scldom compared with 
ihe scriptures themselves; either, particularly in one who at- 
tempts to teach a science of such awful importance as that 
which has reference to ** life eternal,’? are criminal in the 
highest degree. 

With respect to the meaning of the passage from 1 Corinth. 
x. 9, it is evidently an exhortation to the Corinthian Gen- 
tile believers, not to tempt Christ by the commission of 
presumptious sins, as some of the ancient Israelites tempted 
God in the wilderness; the passage reads, ‘* neither let us 
tempt Christ as some of them also tempted, and were destroy- 
ed by serpents.” 
~ The next and last argument of Mr. B. which we shall no- 
tice, he thus states, ** Isaiah had a vision, concerning which he 
says, mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts.” 
Isaiah vi. 6. St. John, speaking of that vision, says, ‘* these 
things said Esaias, when he saw his (Christ’s) glory, and spake 
of bim,”? John xii. 413 from whence it follows, that Jesus is 
the Lord of Hosts.”—Let Mr. B., and all those who have been 
misled by him, read the 52d and 53d chapters of Isaiah, and 

* Neither in the 78th Psalm does the expression “ most Aigh God’? occur— 
the verse is simply “ they tempted God in their hearts.” See verse 18. 

+ In another portion of this discourse, Mr. B. states that * St. John says,” 1 
John v. 20, ** Jesus Christ is the true God, and eternal life?’ We can only say, if 


this gentleman can reaily find such a passage as this, in Ars bible, that it differs 


essentially from that te which we have been accustomed to look up as * the 
word of God.” 
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they will discover when the prophet “ saw (in prophetic vision) 
Christ’s glory, and spake of him,” and, that it was by no 
means in the vision recorded in chapter 6, which refers to the 
‘¢ Lord of hosts”-— Jehovah’’—in the former case, the cha- 
racter, the sufferings of Christ, and the glorious work of re- 
demption he came to effect, are fully delineated in the latter 
obscure vision, there is nothing that can be made to refer to him. 

We have thrown together the above detached remarks, to 
show the miserable shifts to which trinitavians are reduced, to 
give a plausibility of support to a doctrine, which, if it had been 
true, should have been found expressed by the voice of prophe- 
cy and revelation, in terms as clear and explicit as it is laid 
down in the creeds and catechisms, out of which it has been 
taught from one generation of children to another. We only 
ask the reader, to reflect upon these things; to use his own 


judgment, and he will not fail of making a right application of 


the facts, and may the God of all wisdom, assist him in all his 
serious enquiries after truth. HRY 








THE ECLECTIC. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 79.) 


“‘ How heaven licks up the flames, when thick with blood.”—Brnon, 


As one link in the chain teaches that Jesus was a sacrifice to 
his Father, we will test the common received opinions on the 
subject. Let us see whether Jehovah was ever reconciled by 
any animal being sacrificed ? whether he loved sin any better 
after than before this ceremony? and whether sacrifice purged 
man from sin, being a substitute for righteousness. 

Nn. ‘“ And the Lord had respect unto Abel and to his offer- 
ing, but unto Cain and to his offering he had not respect.”’ Gen. 
ivy. It does not appear that God commanded them to sacri- 
fice, as no directions were given with respect to altar or vic- 


tim; perhaps the offering was made as a solemn expression of 


the total dependance of man, and as a token that all things be- 
longed to the supreme creator ; be that as it may, Deity was not 
propitiated by it, for he rejected Cain’s offering; whs it be- 
cause his sacrifice was not of blood. Query, were bloody sa- 
crifices offered before the flood? If, however, the offering was 
rejected on this account, Cain was rejected for not givfxg what 
he did not possess. 


« } have no flocks, 
I am a tiller of the ground, and must 
Yield what it yieldeth to my toil—its fruits.” 


If it be said that a sacrifice of an animal was eo 
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being a type of the sacrifice of Jesus, it is taking a thing for 
granted which remains to be proved, and it is casting censure 
on Cain for not possessing a prophetic eye, by which the sacri- 
fice on Calvary could be seen. 

The truth is, the Bible affords no more proof of the ideas 
commonly received than of the man in the moon. So far from 
the offering being the thing received by Deity, it is the cha- 
racter of the offerer. “ If thou doest well, shalt thou not be 
accepted,” (v. 7,) isthe language of reason and common sense, 
and evinces that the moral character of. the worshipper is not 
changed by the ceremony. 

Abel had no sin to atone for, he did not sacrifice because he 
was asinner, if so his offering would have been rejected. | 

We are aware that the orthodox will cry out at this asser- 
tion, vollies of original sin will fly from religious pop-guns, 
but whilst we have scripture the balls will rebound harmless. 
The author of the Hebrews xi. 4, has infornied man that ** by 
faith -Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than 
Cain, by which he obtained witness that he was righteous. God 
testifying of his gifts.’ Did Abel’s faith consist in believing 
that the victim died in his room and stead, or did it rest in be- 
lieving that God is, and that he is the rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him ? 

2. The next sacrifice we meet with is that of Noah. That 
was not intended to cleanse Noah from sin, nor was it a sub- 
stitute for his purity, had it been to deprecate the vengeance of 
God, it should have been before, not after the flood. Noah did 
not stand in need of any thing to propitiate Deity, for God 
said, ‘thee have I seen righteous before me in this gencra- 
tion.” Gen. vil. 1. Gainsayers rack your brains, ye can no 
more hide the truth than the Hindoo elephant can swallow 
the sun in an eclipse. 

3. In the book of Job, sacrifices are viewed as presents or 
gifts. See Job xiii. 8. Therefore take unto you now seven 
bullocks, and seven rams, and go to my servant Job, and 
offer up for yourselves a burnt-offering; and my servant Job 
shall pray for you; for him will I accept: lest I deal with you 
after your folly, in that ye have not spoken of me the thing 
which is right, like my servant Job.’? This shews that the 
person or character must be good else the offering will not be 
accepted. God would not receive the friends of Job because— 
what? they had not sacrificed, no!—because they had not 
spoken of him the thing which is right as he had done. 

4. Covenants were sanctioned by sacrifice (Gen. xxxi- 544) 
but there was no idea of substitution, no idea of satisfaction in 
the room and stead of the party covenanting. 


5. The offering of Isaac will not afford a ground-work of 
/f 
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ithe common doctrine; we do not read that isaac ever was 4 sii- 
ner, nor that he was offered in the reom and stead of his fier, 
nor do we find that the ram became a sinner: all that can he 
said of the business is, that Abraham reposed such conlitlence 
in the fidelity or faith of God, as rendered him willing tg oer 
the dearest object of his hopes to that Being who created him. 

Surely the fatth that prompted the Patriarch did not want a 
caceliee to render it acceptable to Jehovah. . 

6. We do not at present say whether sacrifices were abso- 
lutely necessary for the Jews, or that God ordained them, but 
it is frequently held forth that character is only attended te, 
and in many instances the displeasure of Deity is manifested 
against the sacrifices and other ceremonics of the Israclites. 

‘¢ Sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire—burnt offering 
and sin offering hast thou not required.” Psalms xi. 6. 

I spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded them in the 
day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt concerning 
burnt offerings or sacrifices, * But this T commanded them say- 
ing, abey my voice.” Jer. vii. 

‘*'To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto 
me saith the Lord. Iam full of the burnt offerings of rams 
and the fat of fed beasts, and I delight not in the blood of bul- 
locks, or of lambs, or of the he-goats. When ye come to ap- 
pear before me, who hath required tnis at your hand to tread 
my courts.” Is. 1. 11,13, Ixvi. 3. 

All that Deity required was, “ cease to do evil, learn to do 
well, seck judgment, relicve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, 
plead for the widow.” 

What will the advocates for the necessity of sacrifices say to 
the doctrine of Micah, vi., ** will the Lord be pleased with 
thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? shall 
I give my jf first born for my transgression, the fruit of my body 
for the sin of my soul? He hath “showed thee, O man; what ts 
good: and ww: hat doth the Lord require of thee, but to do jusily, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 

7. The term sacrifice was used figuratively. David speaks 
of the sacrifices of a broken heart, (see our article on atone- 
ment in No. 3.) of joy, thanksgiving, and of righteousness. 
Vsalms cvil. 22. iv. 5, XXvil. 6. 

So in the New 'Festament, disciples are calied to present 
their bodies a living sacrifice. Rom. xil. 1. 

Paul speaks of } simself being offered, Phil. il. 17, or the Ti 
berality of the Philippians, as an acceptable sacrifice, iv. 18. 
Praise and benevole nce are also so cailed. Heb. xill. 15, 16. 

8. No. sacrifice was allowed for the breach of any of the ten 
commandments, for it was nol possible that the blood o of bulls and 
of goats should take away sins. Ueb. x. When the Jewish 
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law condemned men to death, no substitute could die in their 
room and stead, consequently there could be no vicarious type 
of Jesus; he that despised Moses’ law, died without mercy. 

The death of Jesus may be called a sacrifice inasmuch as it 
was the confirmation of a covenant of divine mercy, thus we 
read of the blood of the everlasting covenant, thus we cal) the 
gospel a new covenant, and as fignratively say that we have 
the blessings of the gospel in his blood, the seal or confirma- 
tion of it. 

9. Was Jesus a literal sacrifice, how then could he at the 
same time have been a literal high priest. If the expres- 
sions applied to Jesus are literal, then were we literally 
buried with him in baptism, crucified with him, and circumcised 
with him. 

10. Jesus was made a curse for us, of course he could not 
then be a sacrifice, for in that case none but a clean and per- 
fect being could be used. 

‘That he was properly compared to the Paschal Lamb we al- 
low, and until it shall be shown that there was a priest engaged 
officially, in the ceremony, and we are convinced that propitia- 
tion was made, we shall continue in the heresy we hold. That 
the Paschal Lamb was a sacrifice, in a secondary sense, we do 
not deny. 

If Christ was not sacrificed what did he die for? Let us ex- 
amine. (To be continued.) 








FOR THE MAGAZINE, 
THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


My uncle heard me with patience, as I read the 101st page 
of the Universalist Magazine, No. 3, after whistling, as was 
his custom, he broke out in a strain which as it shews, his old- 
fashioned good sense, you will not object to.—** Faith,” said 
my uncle, “ is a merchantable article that depends much on 
the market. The poor mechanic who has no salary for be- 
lieving, cannot be expected to have such a settled faith as the 
Archbishop of Armagh, who has $70,000 a year.”’ 

“The faith of one profits much, the faith of the other costs 
him much, one lessens the comforts of life, the other faith adds 
to them—alas, such is the reason that the faith of the common 
sort of people decline so—Yes, Joshua, the Northern Liberty 
folks have lost faith amazingly they tell me.’’—But, said I, let 
them have a little illuminaling evidence, of which the priests 
so much receive, and the grain of mustard-seed will grow that 
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the fowls of heaven may build their nests in its branches. 
«‘] much fear that the evidence you speak of will not be im. 
parted. fs it not a shame that such sums of money should be 
expended hiring missionaries to convert Indians, Negros, Caf- 
frarians, and Otaheitans, while our infidels are suffered to go 
to the devil headlong.—Charity begins at home, and if the Mis- 
sion socicties were to distribute their profusion of cash among 
the sinners of the country, what a revival there would be; why 
not bribe a heretic as well as a patriot.” But uncle do you 
forget, that a man must get a certificate of being religious be- 
fore he can hold an office of profit, and that heretics lose their 
business wherever faith extends its influence. 

Beiore he could reply, a neighbour came in soliciting cha- 
vity, my uncle put aside the old batchelor and laid his dollar 
on the table. Our friend told us the following story :—Miss 
—, lost her father, a respectable citizen, and with him 
faded her prospects in life; the pride of conscious worth pre- 
vented her dependance on friends, nor could she brook the 
thought of going out to work; there is a puppyism attending 
ill-bred ignorance, which casts a heart-sickening contempt on 
the female who earns her living; she is moreover looked upon 
as lawful game by the villains who fester on society ; to avoid 
these, to preserve her former associates, this young lady en- 
gaged in the nicer needle work for the shops, by which she 
privately maintained her mother and sclf—'till religion 
cames ‘The rage for clothing savages raised a society of per- 
sons who worked gratuitously, who undersold and reduced al- 
most to despair many who had as yet been preserved from 
want. Miss increased her hours of labour, all would not 
do; she sought other work, could get none: fatigue and de- 
pression of mind reduced her to a sick bed, and she now stands 
in need of friendship to save her from poverty and probably 
from death. 

The tear started in the eye of my uncle, and as he drew 
forth his purse, he exclaimed, Q my soul, come thou not into 
their secret—O Missionaries, | tremble for you, when I re- 
member that there is a God of justice. 

But, said I, let them root out heresy by it, let them convert 
Indians, for I fear that the Universalists are too active for 
Missionaries to do any thing at home. 

‘* Why talk of Universalism—Did not the doctrine of future 
punishment prevent the Spaniards from committing excru- 
Clating torment on the savages—Hlas it not prevented the In 
quisition from shewing us a sample of future misery, of san- 
guinary and heart-chilling cruclty—iias it not prevented men 
from blotting the fair page of creation with assassination 





and murderous wars-—Has it not also deterred the ministers of 
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the gospel from inciting men fo slaughter, and kept them from 
compelling the vanquished to sing Te Dewm over the bodies of 
the dead—Has it not stopped the slave-trade in toto, and abo- 
lished the trailic in human flesh—Has it not prevented Napo- 
leon and the British Qucen from being poisoned, and held forti, 
the English Archbishop as a second St. Paul, for the inde- 
pendence of his principles and his unconcern for lLuman depre- 
vity and power ? 

*¢ Look in history and see what Universalism has done, yea 
let priests tell us how many wars it has raised—How many 
crusades it has commenced—How many cities it has sacked— 
How many inguisitions it has established—And whether it 
_does not require a tenth of the produce of the earth to support 
it?” , 

‘© Why halt ye between two opinions? If Baal be God, 
serve hin.”’ 

I urged the matter no further, but I cannot help thinking 
that my uncle will be a Universalist yet ; peradventure, Mr. 
Editor, you could, by turning over some of your big books, find 
out the history that my uncle referred to about war and so on; 
and if the Universalists did make tnquisitions and such like, 
[il never be a Universalist as long as I live. 








FROM THE BOSTON UNIVERSALIST MAGAZINE, 
QUESTIONS TO CALVINISTS. 


[. Can a person be willing to be damned, without bemg 
willing to be wicked, and unveconciled to God, to all eternity ? 

2. Cana person be willing to be damned, and yet be re- 
signed to the will of God, whose will is that all mankind 
should be saved, and come to a knowledge of the truth? 

S. If it be God’s will that all men should be saved, can his 
will be cone if any are lost? 

4. If he determined not to save all men, why is he called 
the Saviour of all men? 

5. If the stri¢t justice of God requires the endiess damna- 
tion of mankind, why had not men ought to be willing to be 
damned? J.M. C. 
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TQ CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Letters of William Bicknell in our next. Several other 
communications are received, and will be attended to as soon 
as convenient. 





